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348 Book Reviews 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVII. 1906. 
Cambridge: Harvard University. Pp. 185. $1.50. 

"The articles in the present volume are contributed by instructors in 
the Department of the Classics as a token of affection and esteem for 
Clement Lawrence Smith, of the class of 1863, for thirty-four years a 
valued member of the department, but forced by ill health to resign the 
Pope Professorship of Latin in this university in 1904." These words 
from the brief prefatory note explain the purpose of the volume, which 
contains eleven articles, to wit: "Notes on Vitruvius," Morris H. Morgan; 
"Catullus and the Augustans," Edward Kennard Eand; "On Five New 
MSS of the Commentary of Donatus to Terence," Minton Warren; "On 
the Origin of the Taurobolium," Clifford Herschel Moore; "Aspects of 
Greek Conservatism," Herbert Weir Smyth; "The Battle of Salamis " 
William W. Goodwin; "An Unrecognized Actor in Greek Comedy," 
John Williams White; "The Origin of Plato's Cave," John Henry 
Wright; "An Amphora with a New KoAos-Name in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts," George Henry Chase; "Sacer Intra Nos Spiritus," Charles 
Pomeroy Parker; " Valerius Antias and Livy," Albert A. Howard. 

With such an array of articles, every one deserving particular mention, 
the reviewer, with but little space at command, is confined to the most 
general remarks. Professor Morgan's observations on Vitruvius confirm 
his previous study in the conclusion that the author's language is 
thoroughly in keeping with the traditional date which makes him an 
Augustan. The paper by Professor Smyth is, with some additions, his 
annual address as President of the American Philological Association for 
1905. It states in excellent form some interesting observations on the 
literary principles of the Greeks. Professor Goodwin's study of the 
battle of Salamis, a revision and enlargement of an article published in 
1885, will take rank as a classic, concluding the controversy, if I mistake 
not. Professor White sees in the leader of the second half-chorus in 
Greek Comedy an unrecognized actor. There is the same penetration 
displayed here as in the author's study of the plays of Aristophanes in 
relation to the question of a raised stage. 

Professor Wright now publishes the paper which he read before the 
meeting of the American Philological Association at St. Louis in 1901. 
It would be interesting to find Plato's cave, but the cave of Vari scarcely 
meets the requirements. Professor Wright discovers only one discrepancy, 
namely, that, whereas Plato describes the entrance to the cave as equal in 
width to the cave itself, the cave of Vari is narrowed at the mouth. This 
objection was raised, I believe, by Professor Shorey. But there is another 
which to me seems fatal. Plato speaks of a raised road-way running 
across the cave, along which men carrying various articles pass, some 
conv ersing, some in silence. Professor Wright identifies this road- way 
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with a platform in the cave of Vari, situated about two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the mouth of the cave, doubtless because Plato in that con- 
nection alludes to a Punch and Judy show. But Plato clearly had in 
mind chiefly a road along which ordinary way-farers were passing, though 
to the prisoners who saw only the shadows above the retaining wall the 
effect would be that of a stage of a Punch and Judy show. Such a road 
would naturally cross the mouth of the cave. I find that Professor 
Shorey casually places the road there ( University of Chicago Studies I, 
p. 238) without reference to this proposed identification. Professor 
Wright may, however, cite in his favor the diagram of the cave given 
by Adam Republic of Plato II, p. 65. 

Professor Parker gives in his article an interesting study of Sjnritus 
= TTVivfjia in Seneca, Paul, Philo, and Marcus Aurelius. The view, now 
quite generally held by scholars, that Livy blindly followed Valerius 
Antias and embodied much of his predecessor's work in his own, is dis- 
passionately considered by Professor Howard, who leaves hardly a shred 
of evidence to support it. The article is valuable even for this result 
alone, but acquires added significance from the fact that the search for 
sources has in our day gone far beyond its proper limits. It is time 
scholars were recalled to sobriety of method and a proper evaluation of 
evidence. 

W. A. Heidel 

Weslkyan Univbksity 



De epigrammatis Simonideis. Pars prior: commentatio critica 
de epigrammatum traditione, scripsit M. Boas. Groningae: 
Wolters, 1905. Pp. xvi + 256. 

While a student of Ribbeck's in the University of Leipzig, I belonged 
for eight semesters to the Societas Ribbeckiana, which met every Friday 
for a two hours' Latin discussion of some critical cruces. Notable among 
these was the text of Theognis, over which we labored and wrote and 
wrought throughout one whole semester. Inspired by this experience, 
I fondled the plan of some day " editing " Theognis — a plan from which 
I was wisely diverted by a philological veteran, who chilled my youthful 
enthusiasm with the remark: "Don't do it: much too big a field." Those 
experiences counted in preparing me for a sympathetic attitude toward 
just such work as this of Boas', however staggering it be to confront 
256 pp. of close reasoning and elaborate research, weighing and consider- 
ing the Simonideosity of less than 35 pp. of Teubner text: — and the end is 
not yet ; for this is but the introductory part. How do we come by our 
collection of poems, which we ascribe to this author? According to Boas 
it is somehow as follows : The original poem, written by S. and engraved 
perchance on stone, is copied into literature; from that it is still further 



